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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Today’s  biggest  giveaway  (to  the  tune  of  $100 
million  a  year)  is  the  federal  surplus  property  pro¬ 
gram.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  items,  from  land 
and  buildings  to  complex  and  expensive  machines  and 
instruments,  are  made  available  to  public  and  private 
schools  and  colleges  each  year.  But  the  funny  thing, 
complained  HEW  Secretary  Flemming  last  month,  is 
that  no  one  seems  to  be  taking  advantage. 

Much  of  the  equipment  can  be  used  as  is,  or  with 
some  modification,  for  science  and  math  instruction. 
Available  from  time  to  time  are  such  things  as  nautical 
and  navigation  instruments;  radio  and  radar  equip¬ 
ment;  electric  motors  and  generators;  photographic 
equipment;  spectrometers;  laboratory  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  chemicals;  lenses;  wind  velocity  instruments;  elec¬ 
tronic  parts,  and  even  entire  jet  planes.  These  come 
from  such  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  have  used 
them  in  research,  training,  or  operations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  equipment  can  be  had 
simply  on  payment  of  warehousing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  Secretary  Flemming  estimates  that  only  20 
per  cent  of  it  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  schools.  And 
of  this  20  per  cent,  ironically,  some  is  sold  to  the 
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schools  by  dealers  who  buy  it  after  it  has  gathered 
dust  in  the  government  warehouses  for  a  period. 

Secretary  Flemming  advises  that  science  and  math 
equipment  can  be  obtained  simply  by: 

—  Registering  with  the  local  federal  surplus  property 
agency  (every  state  has  one). 

—  Sending  a  representative  to  the  warehouse  to  see 
what  is  available,  or  to  find  out  what  is  expected 
( advance  notice  is  given  in  some  cases  before  prop¬ 
erty  is  declared  surplus). 

—  Letting  each  math  or  science  teacher  know  what  is 
available  —  and  having  him  write  out  a  hst  of  things 
he  would  like  to  have.  Pass  this  list  on  to  the  state 
agency,  and  it  will  watch  for  those  items  to  come  in. 
“In  many  instances,”  says  Dr.  Flemming,  “it  is 

simply  a  matter  of  backing  the  school  bus  or  station 
wagon  up  to  the  loading  platform  of  the  warehouse, 
picking  up  previously  selected  items,  and  driving 
off  with  them.” 

The  final  figures  for  the  U.  S.  OfiRce  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  annual  survey  of  fall  enrollment,  teachers  and 
school  housing  are  out.  They  show  that  the  school 
population  is  growing  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  country’s  total  population.  They  also  show  that 
the  classroom  shortage  is  easing  a  little.  Here  are  the 
facts:  33,936,000  pupils  enrolled,  23,315,000  of  them 
in  the  elementary  schools,  10,621,000  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  total  is  3.8  pier  cent  higher  than  last  year. 
Classroom  teachers  numbered  1,301,000,  also  up  3.8 
pier  cent.  Of  these,  92,300  hold  substandard  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  total  classroom  shortage:  140,500,  down  by 
1800.  Some  68,400  classrooms  are  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  this  year. 

Gaining  in  weight  almost  monthly  is  the  trend 
toward  suppiort  for  college  education  loans  payable 
over  a  period  of  decades,  or  even  a  lifetime.  Joe 
Jefferson,  director  of  university  admissions  at  Columbia 
University,  last  month  added  his  voice:  “The  business¬ 
man  amortizes  his  capital  equipment  over  a  long  pie- 
riod.  Why  not  also  the  training  of  the  human  mind, 
pierhaps  from  the  time  the  Ph.D.  is  conferred  until  its 
retirement  from  active  production  ...  at  age  65?” 
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•  Sehoot  Board 


An  ‘^archaic  form  of  management”  is  seri¬ 
ously  hampering  the  operation  of  the  New  York  City 
school  system,  a  study  report  declared  last  month. 
Chief  source  of  trouble:  There  is  no  clear  division  be¬ 
tween  policy-making  and  administration. 

The  report,  written  by  City  Administrator  Charles 
F.  Preusse,  took  the  board  of  education  to  task  for 
butting  into  administrative  afFairs.  Mr.  Preusse  under¬ 
took  the  seven  month’s  study  at  the  board’s  request. 
Mr.  Preusse  had  this  to  say: 

“The  involvement  of  board  members  in  administra¬ 
tion  creates  confusion  and  serious  operating  diflBcul- 
ties.  The  role  of  the  board’s  standing  committees  over¬ 
shadows  and  in  some  areas  even  supplants  the  role  of 
the  responsible  administrator.  Educational  person¬ 
nel  serve  several  masters  —  and  these  masters  are  not 
always  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Board  members’ 
concern  with  purely  administrative  matters  necessi¬ 
tates  a  vast  flow  or  paper  to  the  board’s  chambers, 
where  a  monthly  meeting  establishes  the  rhythm  of 
progress. 

“Inevitably,  the  concept  of  responsible  leadership  is 
corroded,  and  such  power  as  remains  to  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  is  wielded  over  a  loose  federation  of 
administrative  units,  rather  than  a  strong,  unified,  co¬ 
hesive  department.” 

Recommendations  for  separating  administration 
and  policy-making  have  been  made  repeatedly  in  the 
past,  Mr.  Preusse  said.,  but  always  these  have  gone 
unheeded.  As  a  corrective  measure,  he  called  for  new 
laws  giving  the  superintendent  almost  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  school  system,  subject  to  the  board’s  poli¬ 
cies.  The  line  would  be  drawn  this  way: 

The  superintendent  would  administer  the  entire 
system,  appoint  all  personnel,  carry  out  board  policies, 

and  be  solely  responsible  for  new  school  construction 
(he  would  determine  need  and  location,  and  would 

hire  architects,  make  and  administer  contracts,  and 
approve  final  payments). 

The  board  would  make  policy,  approve  the  budget, 
appoint  the  superintendent,  and  evaluate  and  approve 
his  administration. 


•  Adtniniiftration 


Search  constantly,  and  take  steps  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  insure  getting  the  best  talent  for  top  job 
openings,  advises  Dr,  Willard  S.  Elsbree  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  He  suggests  these  practical  guides: 

1.  Prepare  crystal-clear  job  descriptions  so  that  a 
candidate  can  be  measured  item  by  item. 

2.  Look  ahead.  Anticipate  vacancies  whenever 
possible,  and  make  a  point  of  knowing  beforehand 
which  of  your  underlings  can  step  into  the  opening. 
If  none  of  your  present  subordinates  could  handle  the 
job  —  then  know  that,  too,  and  have  an  eye  on  some¬ 
one  outside  your  system. 

3.  Develop  and  operate  a  training  program  for 

future  administrators.  Let  good  prospects  from  with- 
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DELEGATING  AUTHORITY 

“The  acid  test  of  an  administrator  is  in  the 
smoothness  and  completeness  of  the  program 
operation  in  his  absence.  Thus,  perfection  of 
the  program  operation  involves  delegation  to 
subordinates  of  all  the  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  primary  operations  of  the  program. 
This  seems  a  difficult  situation  for  many  admin¬ 
istrators  to  achieve,  either  from  lack  of  ability  to 
trust  the  personnel  they  select,  or  from  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  make  themselves  dispensable  in  the 
primary  operation  of  the  program. 

“The  administrator  must  recognize  that  there 
will  be  errors  in  judgment  and  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  professional  development  of  individuals 
on  his  staff,  but  he  can  anticipate  the  time  when 
total  error  and  extent  of  inefficiency  gradually 
will  be  reduced  below  that  which  would  be 
prevalent  if  he,  overburdened  by  details,  makes 
all  decisions.” 

—  H.  W.  Wilkey,  Superintendent,  Leitchfield 
Schools,  in  the  Kentucky  School  Journal, 
(February) 


in  the  system  serve  as  apprentice  administrators  for  a 
period.  This  permits  a  close  look  at  performance  — 
and  if  the  prospect  doesn’t  work  out,  he  can  return  to 
classroom  teaching. 

4.  Give  written  examinations.  A  passing  grade  on 
one  of  these  won’t  guarantee  performance  on  the  job, 
but  a  written  exam  can  show  up  gaps  and  lacks  in 
knowledge. 

5.  Call  on  outside  consultants  to  evaluate  the  can¬ 
didate.  This  assures  an  objective  appraisal  —  and 
builds  public  confidence  by  showing  that  political 
and  personal  considerations  have  not  come  into  play. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


There  are  signs  that  the  school  has  become  a 
dumping  ground,  “a  vast  refuse  heap  for  any  and 
every  unwanted  task  that  other  social  or  governmen¬ 
tal  institutions  and  agencies  find  too  tough  to  handle.” 
So  complains  Melville  J.  Homfeld,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  March. 

He  says  the  community,  the  home,  and  even  the 
churches  “have  used  the  public  schools  to  relieve  their 
c'onsciences  of  feelings  of  guilt  by  passing  on  un¬ 
finished  business  which  they  have  found  difficult  of 
accomplishment  or  just  burdensome.”  It’s  time  to  take 
stock,  he  says,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  public  edu¬ 
cation  can  do  all  things  well  for  all  people. 

When  society  found  itself  unable  to  handle  the 
highway  traffic  problem,  it  turned  to  the  schools.  Thus 
driver  education  became  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
rising  divorce  and  illegitimate  birth  rates  also  became 
the  school’s  problem  —  so  courses  in  marriage,  family 
responsibility,  and  dating  were  added. 


•  I 


i 
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Partly  to  blame  for  this  are  educators,  with  their 
tendency  to  take  on  any  new  task  ofiFered.  But  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  Mr.  Homfeld  says. 
He  urges:  “Let’s  all  look  at  our  school  system  and 
identify  for  ourselves,  for  our  administrators,  for  our 
board  of  education,  and  for  the  community  the  spots 
where  we  duplicate  services  which  are  or  should  be 
offered  by  other  agencies.  Let’s  stop  duplicating  serv¬ 
ices.  The  schools  should  set  goals  that  are  attainable 
and  should  not  overcommit  their  ability  to  serve.  Let 
them  refuse  to  accept  responsibilities  which  are  be¬ 
yond  their  capabilities  and  refuse  to  undertake  so 
many  duties  that  none  tu'e  thoroughly  performed.’’ 


•  The  Learner 


Purged  of  sex  and  horror,  tlie  comic  book  in¬ 
dustry  is  finding  itself  in  a  slump  these  days,  the 
WaU  Street  ]ournal  reported  on  Feb.  25.  So  bad  is 
the  situation  (from  the  industry’s  point  of  view)  that 
hard-cover  book  sales  actually  have  caught  up  to  com¬ 
ic  book  sales  (about  600  million  copies  a  year). 

The  industry’s  troubles  began  back  in  1954  when 
it  adopted  a  self-regulatory  code  in  the  face  of  public 
outrage.  Henceform,  good  was  to  triumph  over  evil 
always,  crime  was  to  be  depicted  as  a  sordid  activity, 
the  female  form  was  to  be  drawn  realistically,  and 
assion  was  to  be  treated  so  as  not  to  stimulate  the 
aser  emotions.  This  was  the  code,  and  the  industry 
stuck  pretty  much  to  it.  But,  as  one  publisher  laments, 
“There’s  no  money  in  virtue.”  Comic  book  sales 
crashed  as  a  result  of  the  first  public  outburst. 

Partly,  the  slump  is  due  to  rising  costs  and  mounting 
distribution  problems.  But  more  encouraging,  it  is 
felt  that  parents  are  also  partly  responsible  by  steer¬ 
ing  their  youngsters  away  from  comic  books  into  seri¬ 
ous  reading.  The  industry  has  moved  to  meet  this 
by  producing  “educational”  comics  and  features  — 
which  have  won  citations  for  some  publishers.  But 
this  doesn’t  seem  to  be  what  the  kids  want.  Says  one 
publisher:  “They  want  the  monsters  and  murders  and 
sex  stuff  they’re  getting  on  TV  and  in  the  movies.” 

GeUing  dropouts  back  to  school,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  employable,  is  the  aim  of  an  unusual 
rogram  in  the  Detroit  schools.  Dropouts  who  hav’e 
een  unable  to  find  or  keep  a  job  have  turned  to  this 
program  for  help.  They  participate  in  regular  morn¬ 
ing  classes,  afternoon  work  experience  programs,  field 
trips,  group  discussions,  counseling,  practice  inter¬ 
views,  and  on-the-job  training. 

Working  with  roughly  30  to  a  class,  the  Job  Up¬ 
grading  Program,  partly  supported  by  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  stresses  personal  behavior  as  well  as 
vocational  training.  Teacher-coordinators  hold  in¬ 
formal  workshop-type  classes,  help  find  full-time  jobs 
for  graduates  and  run  a  follow-up  service  for  the  first 
six  months  graduates  are  privately  employed. 

Enrollment  in  the  program  is  purely  voluntary.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  assigned  in  nine  Program  centers  according 
to  the  degree  of  training  required  or  desired. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Educators  and  laymen  are  in  surprisingly  close 
agreement  on  what  tasks  the  schools  should  perform, 
a  recent  study  shows.  The  top  choice  of  both:  devel¬ 
oping  intellectual  skills. 

A  team  from  the  University  of  Chicago’s  Midwest 
Administration  Center  surveyed  1200  educators  and 
2500  laymen  in  15  communities  across  the  country. 
All  were  asked  to  rate  sixteen  goals  or  tasks  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  order  of  importance.  The  choices  included 
instilling  knowledge,  instilling  the  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  developing  creativity,  moral  standards,  emo¬ 
tional  stability,  physical  fitness,  patriotism,  civic 
responsibility. 

Educators  and  laymen  were  unanimous  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  choice,  instilling  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Num¬ 
ber  three  choice  of  both  groups  as  the  goal  of 
secondary  education  was  developing  creativity.  This 
ranked  fourth  among  tasks  for  elementary  education. 
Promoting  harmonious  human  relationships  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  third  most  important  task  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  and  the  fourth  most  important  for  the 
high  school. 

Educators  and  laymen  alike  ranked  “management 
of  personal  finances”  as  the  least  important  goal  of 
elementary  education.  Both  considered  the  least  im¬ 
portant  task  of  the  high  school  to  be  education  for 
home-making  and  family  life. 


•  The  Math  Program 


If  a  kid  doesn’t  like  math,  his  parents  may  be 
to  blame,  say  two  University  of  California  research¬ 
ers.  A  negative  attitude  toward  math  may  go  back  to 
early  childhood,  they  add;  hence,  it’s  important  that 
the  primary  grade  teacher  make  every  effort  to  offset 
this. 

Thomas  Poffenberger  and  Donald  Norton  reached 
these  conclusions  after  querying  an  entire  freshman 
class  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  Report¬ 
ing  their  results  in  the  January  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  they  say  the  only  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  who  liked  math  and  those  who  didn’t  was 
in  the  attitudes  of  their  parents.  (The  question  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  ability  seemed  to  be  eliminated,  since  all 
the  freshmen  were  in  the  top  12  per  cent  of  their  high 
school  classes.) 

It  was  found  that  some  parents  expected  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  well  in  all  subjects.  These  parents  encour¬ 
aged  achievement  in  math  courses.  Other  parents 
expected  their  children  to  do  well  in  all  courses  but 
math.  And  these  offered  little  or  no  encouragement. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  first  group  respond¬ 
ed  with  a  liking  for  math  -  while  the  others  acquired 
a  dislike  for  it.  Acquired  sometime  in  childhood, 
these  attitudes  over  the  years  affected  performance. 

Students  who  disliked  algebra  continued  to  dislike 
it,  even  though  they  liked  their  teacher.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  who  liked  algebra  liked  it  even  more  if  they 
liked  the  teacher. 
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improving  Education 

A  tundamental  job  lies  in  the  public  information  area. 
The  school  administrator  must  exert  positive  leader¬ 
ship  which  will  help  people  of  the  community  —  both 
individually  and  collectively.  We  are  not,  apparently, 
very  gifted  at  telling  the  story  of  education.  If  we  had 
half  of  the  persuasive  ability  of  the  cigarette  industry, 
for  example,  surely  we  would  be  much  further  along 
the  road.  One  difficulty  lies  in  our  decentralized  state. 
We  must  count  upon  our  professional  organizations 
to  give  us  the  facts  of  information,  imd  the  techniques 
to  use  this  data  in  a  persuasive  way.  We  must  accept, 
as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  administrative  job,  the 
impelling  need  for  presenting  these  facts  so  that  hav¬ 
ing  good  schools  becomes  even  more  desirable  than 
switching  to  filter  tips. 

—  Carl  F.  Franzen,  Superintendent, 
Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  Public  Schools 


Class  Size 

New  ways  of  communicating  knowledge  should  lead 
us  to  reconsider  the  groups  for  which  we  design  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  in  this  context  that  effective  class  size 
must  be  measured.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  cling 
to  the  uncritical  notion  that  large  classes  are  generally 
undesirable,  and  that  they  are  synonymous  with  poor 
instruction.  Rather,  we  should  take  a  fresh,  open- 
minded  look  at  the  question  in  its  relationship  to  the 
modern  world  in  which  we  now  live. 

Given  education  as  a  process  of  communication,  and 
given  ever-growing  ingenuity  in  devising  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  that  communication,  we  must  recognize  that 
new  media  make  sense  only  if  they  can  reach  more 
students  than  ever  before,  and  at  the  same  time  trans¬ 
mit  material  with  such  vivid  excellence  that  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  enhanced. 

—  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  Vice  President, 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
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Teacher  Recruitment 

Teachers  and  teacher  organizations  must  cease  pictur¬ 
ing  themselves  as  poorly  paid,  poorly  treated,  down¬ 
trodden  members  of  society.  Such  a  picture  is  neither 
accurate  nor  conducive  to  influencing  young  people 
or  their  parents  as  to  desirability  of  a  teaching  career. 
If  many  of  the  positive  aspects  concerning  teaching 
can  appear  in  articles  published  in  popular  magazines 
and  presented  to  laymen  by  all  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation,  parents  will  increasingly  see  teaching  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  vocational  area. 

—  Dr.  W.  Norman  Wampler,  Superintendent, 
Bellflower,  Calif.,  Unified  School  District 

Coping  with  Pressures 

School  boards,  like  other  government  units,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  pressures.  As  long  as  the  pressure  system  oper¬ 
ates,  the  PTA  has  no  choice.  It  has  not  only  the  right 
but  also  the  obligation  to  be  a  pressure  group.  But 
the  school  board  has  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
to  scrutinize  all  pressures,  including  our  own.  It  has 
the  duty  to  reject  any  proposal,  whatever  its  source, 
if,  in  the  board’s  considered  judgment,  that  proposal 
does  not  serve  children’s  best  interests.  As  long  as 
school  authorities  have  the  integrity,  the  courage,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  stamina  to  play  their  “rightful” 
role,  no  lay  group  can  exceed  its  “rightful”  role. 

—  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker,  President, 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
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The  Building  Controversy 

Today  in  school  architecture,  with  its  explosive  ex¬ 
pansion  in  building,  the  task  of  the  school  board  or 
superintendent  in  charge  of  planning  is  beset  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  difficulties.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
hard-eyed  skepticism  coupled  with  a  note  of  frenzy 
growing  within  the  public.  It  is  the  crisis  of  too  many 
to  be  taught,  too  few  roofs  to  cover  them,  and  too  little 
funds  to  meet  the  demand.  Under  the  impact  of  cru¬ 
sading  laymen  the  whole  matter  of  education  about 
which  apparently  everyone  is  an  expert,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  about  which  obviously  everyone  is  not,  have 
become  the  prime  targets  for  those  with  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  obsession. 

After  a  school-building  project  has  been  carefully 
designed  with  close  coordination  between  both  archi¬ 
tect  and  school  officials,  and  the  project  has  finally 
reached  the  stage  of  the  absolute  most  for  the  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum,  a  citizen’s  vigilante  committee  of 
“experts”  marches  in,  cleavers  in  hand,  to  remove  the 
“fat.”  This  panic  device  is  excellent  as  an  emotional 
release,  but,  tragically,  it  often  hashes  the  project  at 
the  eleventh  hour  with  irremedial  scars.  It  suggests 
more  intensive  effort  in  adult  education. 

—  John  Stewart  Detlie,  Architect,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Science  Education 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  more  to  science  than 
its  practical  urgency.  The  urgency  of  remote  world 
problems  is  not  enough  to  persuade  the  average  high 
school  bov  that  he  should  waste  his  time  studying 
about  pulleys  and  chemicals  and  rocks  and  bugs  and 
other  dull  subjects.  “Let  someone  else  do  it,”  he  will 
say.  “I’ll  take  something  more  interesting.”  There 
you  have  it!  Something  more  interesting!  What  could 
be  more  interesting  than  a  properly  presented  story 
of  man’s  conquest  of  nature?  And  what  could  be  more 
fun?  For  just  as  discovering  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of 
music  can  give  one  pleasure,  so  discovering  for  oneself 
the  harmonies  of  nature  can  give  intense  enjoyment. 

—  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  President, 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Junior  College 

We  propose  that  as  the  nation  faces  the  rising  tide  of 
college  students  during  the  next  decade,  heavy  re¬ 
liance  must  be  placed  upon  the  junior  colleges.  It  is 
probable  that  they  will  continue  and  extend  their  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  democratization  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  will  bring  educational  opportunity  within 
commuting  distance  to  scattered  student  population 
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Convention 

City,  N.  J.,  February  14-18 

throughout  the  states  and  nation.  We  advocate  the 
.j  principle  of  local  control.  If  local  school  districts  feel 

’  I  shortage  of  funds,  as  they  probably  will,  the  state  can 

!  increase  its  support  of  junior  colleges  with  a  much 

J  lower  outlay  than  it  could  provide  another  brand  of 

higher  education,  supported  entirely  by  state  funds. 
The  impossibility  to  admit  all  youth  to  the  highly  se¬ 
lective  colleges  and  universities  suggests  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  providing  an  intermediate  level  of  institution, 
or  of  stepping  up  the  level  and  expectancy  of  the  9-12 
level,  or  both.  To  do  nothing  is  to  place  our  "head  in 
the  sand”  and  to  “see  not,  hear  not,  think  not,”  lest  we 
become  compelled  to  act. 

—  James  H.  Corson,  Superintendent, 
Modesto,  Calif.,  Public  Schools 


The  Foreign  Language  Program 

The  important  thing  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  long, 
well-planned  sequence  in  one  modern  language,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  then  a  multiplicity  of  offerings  for  shorter 
periods.  It  makes  little  difference  which  language  is 

•  studied,  provided  the  sequence  is  long  enough  and 
the  program  is  effective.  It  is  important  that  students 
have  the  experience  of  learning  a  second  language  — 
an  experience  which  is  like  no  other  —  whether  they 
ever  use  the  particular  language  or  not.  Because  they 
have  had  one  experience  with  breaking  a  sound  bar¬ 
rier  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  they  will  be  able 
later  in  tbeir  lives  to  learn  a  third  or  fourth  language 
more  easily,  whether  it  is  related  to  the  one  they 
learned  in  school  or  not.  Those  who  have  never  had 
such  an  experience  in  school  have  difficulty  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  learning  another  lan¬ 
guage  later. 

—  Miss  Mary  P.  Thompson, 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Public  Schools 
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in  Favor  of  Multiple  Diplomas 

To  be  most  acceptable  and  meaningful,  the  single 
diploma  should  be  issued  at  the  kindergarten  level. 
At  this  point,  children  are  most  alike.  As  the  impact 
of  school  instruction,  environmental  differences,  and 
societal  demands  increase,  so  do  the  differences,  and 
so  do  the  needs  to  adjust  programs  to  meet  these  dif¬ 
ferences.  Thus,  at  the  tentn  year,  the  gaps  are  such  as 
to  reveal  students  falling  quite  naturally  into  appro¬ 
priate  capacity,  interest,  and  opportunity  categories 
which  I  have  referred  to  as  “tracks.”  In  the  adult 
world,  the  differentiation  becomes  quite  obvious  be¬ 
cause  each  student  identifies  himself  rather  specifi¬ 
cally  as  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief,  teacher,  etc. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  differentiation  is  in¬ 
evitable  and  education  must  be  arranged  to  meet  it. 

—  Paul  A.  Miller,  Superintendent, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Public  Relations 

Experience  and  research  give  complete  evidence  that 
a  well-organized,  properly  financed,  capably  led  qual¬ 
ity  program  of  adult  education  may  be  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  building  community  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  total  public  school  education  program. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  and  concerned  with  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  education  for  all  of  the  children  of  all 
the  people  must  also  provide  some  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  of  the  people.  A  lifelong  learning  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  for  good  public 
relations. 

A  good  program  of  adult  education  for  education 
must  have  a  sufficient  investment  of  time,  money,  and 
leadership  if  it  is  to  pay  dividends.  Such  a  program 
is  good  business  and  good  for  business.  It  benefits 
not  only  the  individual  but  also  ,the  community  as 
a  whole. 

—  Everett  C.  Preston, 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 


The  Cost/Quality  issue 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
we  could  get  the  discussion  on  the  real  fiscal  problem 
—  the  development  of  fiscal  policy  that  would  ease 
the  adjustments  to  population  increase  and  inflation, 
that  would  .  .  •  establish  a  place  for  teachers  in  the 
American  standard  of  living  at  a  point  where  we  could 
hope  to  get  the  kind  of  people  who  can  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  in  the  schools  that  are  emerging  from  these 
sixty  years  of  turmoil.  By  this  process  perhaps  we 
could  turn  more  energy  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  to  the  really  critical  problem  of  today  —  mak¬ 
ing  our  schools  good  enough  to  do  the  job  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  must  have  done. 

—  Prof.  Paul  R.  Mort, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia 


When  Goals  Are  Shadowy 

The  public  school  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  created  it  and  prescribed  its  task.  Our 
society,  however,  has  been  so  inarticulate,  so  vague, 
and  so  changeable,  that  a  precise  and  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  statement  of  the  school’s  mandate  has  never 
been  expressed.  Most  people  will  agree  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  purpose  such  as  “to  educate  the 
young,”  but  as  the  statement  becomes  more  specific, 
the  agreement  diminishes  accordingly.  “To  educate” 
means  many  things  to  many  people.  To  some  it  means 
teaching  youngsters  to  read  and  write;  to  others  it 
means  preparing  them  to  earn  a  living;  and  to  still 
others  it  means  providing  pleasant  surroundings  and 
kindly  guidance  for  approximately  the  first  quarter  of 
everyone’s  life. 

These  and  other  interpretations  of  the  word  “edu¬ 
cate”  lead  to  a  multitude  of  incompatible  expectations 
for  the  public  school. 

.  .  .  Any  institution  whose  task  is  not  specific  is  like¬ 
ly  to  flounder  and  err;  and  any  public  institution, 
whose  task  is  not  agreed  upon,  is  apt  to  suffer  the 
condemnation  of  the  public  it  serves, 

—  Lawrence  W.  Downey,  Staff  Associate, 
Midwest  Administration  Center,  Chicago,  III. 
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•  Guidance 

The  unpromising  student  who  yet  wants  to 
go  on  to  college  —  how  advise  him?  While  this  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  answered  only  as  it  arises,  a  hasty  answer 
would  seem  to  be  unwise.  Consider  this: 

Paul  F.  Munger  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
reports  that  of  a  group  of  unpromising  students  who 
were  admitted  to  the  University  of  Toledo,  more  than 
half  of  those  graduated  flunked  only  one  course  or 
less.  In  fact,  he  says  in  the  Feb.  28  School  and  Socie¬ 
ty,  this  group  appeared  to  be  “rather  typical  students.” 

The  original  group  numbered  891  students  who 
had  graduated  in  the  lower  third  of  their  high  school 
classes.  Of  these,  81  graduated  (after  nine  semesters, 
on  the  average)  and  45  completed  eight  semesters, 
but  did  not  graduate.  These  126  were  enrolled  in 
the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  education,  engineering,  and  pharmacy.  (What 
became  of  the  rest  of  the  group  is  not  stated.) 

Some  —  graduates  and  near-graduates  —  persisted 
through  12  semesters,  and  some  went  on  to  graduate 
even  after  five  failures. 

Mr.  Munger  concludes  that  students  in  the  lower 
third  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  doubtful  college  risks,  but  that  third- 
ranking  appears  to  be  too  broad  a  category  for  accu¬ 
rate  predicting. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Standardized  Tests.  The  American  Textbook  Publishers  Insti¬ 
tute,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  8pp.  Free.  (A  list  of 
300  published  tests  available  for  use  in  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  programs  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
.\ct.  Lists  sources  of  all  types  for  all  curriculums.) 


•  Catholic  Education _ 

Government  snbsidies  for  private  schools 

are  urged  by  a  Catholic  educator  in  a  new  book.  The 
Rev.  Virgil  C.  Blum,  S.  J.,  professor  of  political  science 
at  Marquette  University,  suggests,  as  a  practical  means 
for  this,  one  of  two  plans.  These  he  calls  the  “tax- 
credit”  plan  and  the  “certificate”  plan. 

Under  the  first,  a  parent  sending  his  child  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  could  credit  a  portion  of  the  costs  against 
his  federal  income  tax  payment.  (For  a  similar  plan, 
see  Schools  and  the  Public,  Nov.  12.)  Under  the  s^- 
ond,  a  private  school  student  would  be  given  a  certif¬ 
icate  good  for  part  of  the  tuition  at  the  school  of  his 
choice.  The  school  would  redeem  the  certificate  for 
cash  with  a  government  agency.  Father  Blum  says 
the  federal  government,  in  effect,  did  this  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill. 

In  support  of  these  plans,  the  author  argues  that,  “If 
freedom  of  thought  is  to  be  achieved,  government 
must,  since  freedom  of  thought  is  a  ^aranteed  right, 
create  those  conditions  that  make  it  possible.  If  a 
nonconforming  student’s  pursuit  of  truth  is  obstructed 
by  government  denial  of  equal  educational  benefits, 
then  government  is  guilty  of  depriving  him  of  free¬ 
dom  of  thought.”  Hence,  government  owes  it  to  the 


student  to  make  it  financially  possible  for  him  to  at¬ 
tend  the  private  school  of  his  choice. 

Neither  plan.  Father  Blum  adds,  would  raise  a  con¬ 
stitutional  question.  Either  would  enable  gifted  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  the  best  schools.  Either  would  enable 
schools  to  raise  tuition  fees  to  near  actual  costs.  Either 
would  improve  education  by  stimulating  competition. 
And  either  would  “enable  government  to  achieve 
neutrality  between  religious  and  nonreligious  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Freedom  of  Choice  in  Education.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  230pp.  $3.95. 


•  Student  Activities 

The  teachers  and  the  kids  got  together  at 

the  Washington  Elementarv  School,  Cincinnati,  in  a 
joint  project  to  improve  the  school  lunchroom  and 
the  children’s  lunchroom  habits.  The  project  succeed¬ 
ed  in  both  these  areas,  and  the  children  became  bet¬ 
ter  school  citizens. 

The  first  step  was  to  replace  the  old  tables  for  the* 
basement  lunchroom.  The  primary  grade  pupils  made 
table  decorations  for  the  various  seasons  —  Christmas, 
New  Year’s,  Valentine’s  Day.  The  intermediate  grades 
designed  posters  to  hang  on  the  pastel-painted  walls 
of  the  lunchroom  —  “Keep  Me  Clean,^’  “Use  Your 
Manners”  —  and  learned  si>elling,  art,  and  vocabulary 
Simultaneously,  health  classes  stressed  the  importance 
of  food  sanitation,  proper  diet,  and  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

The  outcome  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The 
children’s  eating  habits  and  conduct  have  improved; 
they  now  take  pride  in  their  lunchroom  and  help  keep 
it  clean  and  tidy.  Morale  of  both  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  is  higher.  And  supervision  of  the  lunch  hours  is 
less  of  a  strain  on  the  teachers. 


•  Science  Education 

An  exciting  stndy  which  is  getting  more  and 
more  attention  is  the  history  of  science,  reports  an 
article  in  the  Kansas  Teacher  for  February.  The  field 
is  defined  as  “the  study  not  only  of  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  but  also  of  how  the  direction  of  that 
development  was  determined  by  contemporary  opin¬ 
ion  —  and  of  how  the  impact  of  science  changed  so¬ 
ciety.  Science  and  art,  science  and  literature,  science 
and  theology,  politics,  education  —  all  have  a  part  in 
the  total  picture.” 

Until  recently,  say  authors  Robert  E.  Schofield  and 
James  E.  Gunn,  scientific  history  has  been  “relegated 
to  fables  told  in  footnotes.”  The  approach  has  been 
to  contrast  ancient  ignorance  in  an  amusing  way  with 
modem  enlightenment.  However,  scholars  now  are 
taking  a  more  serious  view. 

As  yet,  the  authors  report,  studies  are  largely  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  college  level,  though  one  successRil  experi¬ 
ment  with  sixth-graders  has  been  reported.  One  of 
the  main  problems  of  teaching,  at  any  level,  is  the 
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lack  of  teaching  materials.  Good  textbooks  do  not 
exist,  though  it  is  understood  that  some  are  being 
written. 

As  the  field  develops,  the  authors  predict,  the  sci¬ 
ence  teacher  will  find  the  history  of  science  to  be  a 
standard  part  of  his  training.  Meanwhile,  many  teach¬ 
ers  have  found  that  primary  soiurce  material  (many 
modem  editions  of  science  classics  are  available)  sup¬ 
plemented  by  lectures  is  the  best  and  most  inspiring 
way  to  teach  the  subject. 


•  Higher  Education 

It’s  the  school’s  joh  to  help  talented  pupils  win 
college  scholarships,  says  Mahlon  A.  Povenmire,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Lakewood  (Ohio)  High  School.  The 
school’s  first  job,  of  course,  is  to  identify  the  talented 
early  and  to  provide  adequate  courses,  good  guidance, 
and  motivation.  Aside  from  this,  Mr.  Povenmire  said 
at  last  month’s  NASSP  Convention,  it’s  the  school’s 
job  to  publicize  scholarship  opportunities.  This  can 
be  done  through  conferences,  feature  articles  in  the 
school  paper,  public  address  announcements,  and  spe¬ 
cial  scholarship  bulletin  boards. 

At  Lakewood  High,  the  PTA  holds  an  annual  “get 
acquainted”  meeting  in  October.  At  these  sessions, 
parents  of  students  in  the  junior  class  meet  with  the 
college  counselor  and  are  told  of  scholarship  opportu¬ 
nities  and  procedures  for  applying. 

Another  annual  event  is  the  area  “College  Night,” 
which  Lakewood  High  sponsors  with  four  oAer  neigh¬ 
boring  high  schools.  More  than  2000  students  and 
parents  attended  the  last  one,  at  which  135  colleges 
were  represented.  'This  event  leads  to  many  follow-up 
conferences  by  college  representatives  at  the  high 
schools. 


•  School  Plant 

A  wave  of  near-panic  following  the  tragic  Chi¬ 
cago  school  fire  of  December  1  is  tmeatening  some 
of  the  hard-won  concepts  of  school  architecture,  re¬ 
ports  the  American  Institute  of  Architecture’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  School  Buildings  and  Educational  Facilities. 

Chairman  Charles  Granger  of  Austin,  Texas,  re¬ 
ports  that  fire  marshals  and  building  inspectors  across 
the  nation  are  taking  a  hard  look  at  existing  schools 
and  schools  under  construction  —  as  well  they  ought 
—  but  that  some,  in  the  name  of  safety,  are  threaten¬ 
ing  new  regulations  that  will  set  school  design  back 
by  decades. 

'These  persons  are  basing  their  judgments  on  the 
Chicago  Grand  Jury’s  report  on  the  fire,  which  Mr. 
Granger  says  is  of  doubtful  accuracy. 

'The  Grand  Jury  report  says  the  fire  swept  up  an 
open  stairway  from  the  basement  and  was  f^  by  the 
victims’  clothing  hanging  on  hooks  in  the  second-floor 
c'orridor.  Mr.  Granger  says  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  fire  started  in  the  roof. 


However,  some  fire  marshals  and  building  inspec¬ 
tors  would  regulate  against  open  stairwells  and  against 
hanging  clothing  in  open  spaces.  This  means  install¬ 
ing  fire  doors  —  which  might  crush  an  elementary 
school  child  —  and  metal  lockers  which,  because  of 
the  noise  factor,  school  people  have  been  trying  to 
eliminate  for  years. 

The  fire  marshals  would  block  cross-drafts  by  elim¬ 
inating  transoms.  In  the  south,  and  elsewhere,  where 
cross-ventilation  is  a  must  in  the  warm  months,  this 
means  air-conditioning  will  have  to  be  installed  at 
great  cost.  There  is  also  sentiment  for  eliminating 
glass  from  all  classroom  doors.  'This  would  mean  loss 
of  the  airy  look  of  modem  classrooms. 

For  modern  school  buildings,  where  exits  are  handy 
and  even  second-story  windows  are  close  to  the 
ground,  these  precautions  are  unnecessary,  Mr.  Grang¬ 
er  says.  Yet  there  is  the  danger,  if  it  is  not  resisted, 
that  panic  will  force  these,  and  other,  regulations  onto 
the  schools. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  tSrowth 

Released  time  for  teachers!  This  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  of  how  and  when  to  conduct  a 
two-and-a-half-hour  reading  workshop  for  all  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  in  the  Sycamore  Local  School  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The  hope  was  to 
hold  the  workshop  during  the  school  day,  yet  without 
disrupting  classes  and  without  incurring  the  heavy 
expense  of  providing  substitute  teachers  for  the  entire 
staff.  A  tall  order?  Not  if  the  PTA  would  help. 

'The  PTA  proved  to  be  extremely  cooperative.  The 
principals  of  the  various  schools  talked  the  problem 
over  with  their  PTA  presidents,  who  took  it  to  the 
membership,  and  each  group  agreed  to  furnish  moth¬ 
ers  to  conduct  classes  while  the  teachers  attended  the 
workshop. 

A  list  of  rooms,  teachers,  and  duties  was  given  to 
each  president,  who  arranged  to  have  the  mothers 
on  hand  at  the  appointed  hour.  Each  teacher  wrote 
out  a  detailed  lesson  plan  for  her  substitute,  and 
furnished  each  child  in  the  class  with  a  name  tag 
for  easy  identification.  Meanwhile,  demonstration 
teachers  for  the  workshops  were  selected,  and  these 
began  preparing  their  demonstrations. 

At  9  a.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  workshop,  the  mothers 
met  the  teachers  in  their  classrooms  for  a  quick  15- 
minute  briefing.  At  9:15,  all  the  teachers  assembled 
in  the  library  for  the  workshop.  At  11:30  they  were 
back  in  their  classrooms,  where  all  had  gone  smoothly, 
meanwhile.  The  teaching  mothers,  who  felt  they  had 
gotten  new  insights  into  education,  then  were  treated 
to  a  free  lunch. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Talks  With  Teachers  by  Alice  Keliher.  The  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp;  23  Leroy  Ave.,  Darien,  Conn.  148  pp.  $2.95. 
(A  collection  of  brief,  inspirational  essays,  with  a  foreword  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Topics  include  creativity  vs.  conformity, 
understanding  children,  parent-teacher  relationships,  teacher- 
teacher  relationships.) 
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Education  Summary  •  March  27,  1959 


•  Panorama 


lUinois  Chicago  schools  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis 
urged  teachers  last  month  to  display  some  backbone 
and  not  yield  unquestioningly  to  the  demands  of  the 
post-Sputnik  critics.  He  asked  the  American  Assn,  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education:  “Are  we  only  to  re¬ 
spond  to  trends  and  pressures  or  are  we  to  set  the 
trend  and  exert  a  professional  pressure  of  our  own? 
The  choice  for  the  teaching  profession  is  simply  this: 
Shall  we  be  errand  boys  or  leaders?”  He  said  by  pro¬ 
fessional  pressure  he  did  not  mean  teachers’  lobbies  or 
unions  for  hours  of  work  or  fringe  benefits.  “I  am 
talking  about  professional  leadership,  technical  com¬ 
petence,  devotion,  and  high  scholarship.” 

Indiana  “Socialism  means  the  use  of  government 
to  bring  about  the  equality  of  opportunity  among  citi¬ 
zens,”  said  Frank  Abbott  Magruder’s  high  school  text¬ 
book,  American  History.  “Indeed!”  said  one  member 
of  the  1952  Indiana  Textbook  Commission.  And  with 
that  she  began  a  successful  campaign  to  have  the  book 
banned  (after  serving  30  years  as  the  bible  of  govern¬ 
ment  classes)  on  grounds  that  it  was  “pink-tinged.” 
Now  a  revised  edition  of  the  book  is  out  and  has  been 
adopted  by  a  new  Textbook  Commission.  Socialism 
now  “means  the  distribution  of  income  to  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  has  contributed  toward  its  pro¬ 
duction.  It  strives  to  create  an  equal  opportunity  for 
all.” 


!flaryland  Dr.  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  president  of 
Yale  University,  said  in  Baltimore  last  month  that 
college  athletic  scholarships  are  “one  of  the  greatest 
educational  swindles  ever  perpetrated  on  American 
youth.”  Their  aim,  he  declared,  “is  not  the  education 
of  that  youth  but  the  entertainment  of  its  elders,  not 
the  welfare  of  the  athlete  but  the  pleasure  of  the  spec¬ 
tator.”  Traffic  in  athletic  scholarships,  he  added,  is 
part  of  “the  general  collapse  of  amateurism  in  Ameri¬ 
can  athletics  and  the  hypocrisy  practiced  in  its  name.” 
This  traffic  shows  up  a  widespread  attitude  that  shows 
“no  sense  of  purpose  for  our  educational  institutions 
higher  than  using  them  as  promoters  of  spectator 
sports.” 

iVeic  Jersey  We  doflF  our  cap  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  NJEA  Review  for  its  creation  of  a  new  em¬ 
bellishment  to  the  English  language,  a  word  that  (who 
knows?)  may  some  day  appear  on  the  pages  of  diction¬ 
aries  and  thesauri,  along  with  “Malapropism,”  “Shav- 
ianism,”  “Spoonerism,”  “Trumanism,”  “Goldwynism,” 
and  other  similar  immortalizations.  The  February 
Review  carried  the  word  on  the  editorial  page  in  an 
article  discussing  a  major  publishing  event  in  January, 
and  we  marveled  at  the  casualness  with  which  it  was 
introduced,  half-hidden  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
unilluminated  by  quotes  —  so  that  we  almost  missed 
it.  In  case  anyone  did  miss  it,  we  here  present  it  in 
full  view  for  all  to  see:  “Conantism.” 


New  Clasgroom  Material 


For  Science  Class  Reference  ...  is  Rays:  Vis¬ 
ible  and  Invisible  by  Fred  Reinfeld.  Explains  why 
and  how  rays  work.  Covers  light  gamma,  cosmic, 
and  X-rays;  machines  and  devices  which  work 
through  radiation;  uses  of  radiation  (including 
atomic).  Comprehensive  and  easily  understood. 
For  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Photo  illus¬ 
trations.  From  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  204pp.  $3.50. 

Sources  of  Educational  Films  ...  are  listed  in 
A  Directory  of  3660  16mm  Film  Libraries.  Lists 
companies,  institutions,  dealers,  and  organizations 

—  commercial,  industrial  and  educational  —  who 
have  films  available  on  loan  or  rental  basis.  Each 
listing  indicates  any  restrictions  applying.  U.S. 
HEW  Bulletin  1959  #4.  From  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  236pp.  $1.00. 

Travel  Guide  Books  ,  .  .  are  useful  references 
for  geography  or  social  studies  classes.  Netu  Hori¬ 
zons  —  Guide  to  World  Travel  and  New  Horizons 

—  USA  give  transportation  information  and  inci¬ 
dental  travel  pointers  such  as  national  holidays  in 
foreign  countries,  etc.  From  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Inc.,  Dept.  8  NH-E,  Box  1111,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  World  Travel  $1.00;  USA  $2.00; 
both  $2.50. 

The  Underground  Railroad  ...  in  pre-Civil 
War  New  England  is  fictionalized  in  This  Railroad 
Disappears  by  Beatrice  Steinman.  Young  Seth 
has  trouble  understanding  his  father’s  mysterious 
absences,  then  later  the  13-year-old  boy  gives  a 
helping  hand  himself.  For  junior  high.  From 
Franklin  Watts  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  21.  Ulus.  181pp.  $2.95. 

Social  Study  Film  Series  ...  is  on  Asia.  These 
cover  life  in  Tibet,  the  Himalayas,  India;  Hindu 
and  Moslem  life;  Middle  East  problems.  Photo¬ 
graphed  and  produced  by  J.  M.  Hagopian.  Range 
for  elementary  and  hign  school.  From  Atlantic 
Productions,  Inc.,  7967  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood 
44.  16mm.  11  to  22  minutes.  Sound,  color,  or 
b/w.  Prices  run  from  $60  to  $200.  Apply. 

A  Science  Primer  ...  is  Between  Earth  and  Sky 
by  Marie  Neurath.  Explains  various  weather  and 
atmospherical  phenomena  —  hurricanes,  tornados, 
thunder,  snow,  etc.  Good  graphic  illustrations  in 
color,  easily  understood  text.  From  Sterling  Pub¬ 
lishing,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  36pp. 
$2.00. 

A  Nondefacinc  Tape  ...  for  use  in  displaying 
posters,  art  work,  etc.,  is  Base-Tape.  Will  not  leave 
marks  on  “touchy”  surfaces,  can  be  removed  easily, 
and  is  reusable.  Comes  in  a  dispenser.  From 
Thompson-Winchester  Co.,  Inc.  890  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston  15.  1/2"  wide,  1200",  $1.00 
per  roll. 

May  1  IS  Law  Day  ...  an  information  and  pro¬ 
gram  manual  is  Law  Day  USA.  Lists  objectives 
and  types  of  observances,  program  suggestions, 
suitable  films  and  recordings,  bibliogra^y,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  speakers.  Quantity  prices;  must  be 
ordered  early.  From  American  Bar  Assn.,  Law 
Day  U.S. A.  Observance,  1155  E.  60th,  Chicago 
37,  Ill.  Apply. 
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